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the World! 


e mean, joy to all the World 
, pnd better years ahead—but how? 


pecifically, places where college-trained 
people can render frontier service 


at home and abroad 
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Some of our readers mildly protest that THE INTERCOLLEGIAN looks at the 
world too much these days, and maybe not enough at this campus group of ours. 
Here we are at it again! Now it’s a number of features in this issue which stretch 
our thinking to new dimensions of the one-world concept, and of new bounds 
of our Christian Gospel. 

Basically, the reason we can’t stay quietly at home in this Christian journal, is 
that He whom we call Master plainly said we are to get out abroad and tell all 
the world about His message. That history-making “Go ye into all the world” is 
echoed in modern effort for a real United Nations. But beyond that it means car- 
ing about humanity everywhere in the name of God. It means sharing with every 
last citizen of this planet the news that Christ has come and made life qualita- 
tively something radically different, more serene, more dynamic, than it is with 
ony other claim or goal. 

For the Christian, the plea and demand “that all may be One” is the program, 


not just of world organization, but of sing!e-minded dedication to One Lord in 
one faith. 
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and | 
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Students Do Volunteer 


One heartening aspect of campus Christian lite within the 

several years has been the marked increase ot the Stu 

nt Volunteer Movement program. More traveling work 

nore literature, more budget—and far more under 

vraduates actually offering themselves to work on_ the 
rontiers of the Church of Christ. 

[he roots ot the SVM go back to that 1883 group ot 63 
Princeton students pledged to “the evangelization ot the 
vorild in this generation.” Three years later, in 1886, the 
SVM began as 100 young men volunteered to go abroad 
is missionaries. The president at Princeton rightly ex 
claimed: “Has any such offering of living young men and 
women been presented in any age or in any country since 
the days of Pentecost?” Scores of thousands since that time 
have responded to the world Christian call ringingly given 
wv the SVM. 

In these days, are volunteers needed—and are they giving 
themselves—to such world service? As MacArthur said in 
Tokyo Bay, “the problem basi 
cally is  theological’—and the 
only workers solving world need 
it the deepest level, here or 
abroad, are those who deal spect 
heally and dedicatedly with man 
kind’s need tor the Christian 


rain be “the evan 


_ 


taith. It can a 


velization of the world in this 





ass 
veneration 


Salute to the AVC 


(Again we hail that one forthright and intelligent veter 
ins’ outfit, the American Veterans Committee. Its platform 

given in this journal several months ago by its organizer, 
Charles G. Bolte—is actually backed up by local units right 
cross the nation—voting, picketing, protesting, achieving 
wise liberal aims 

Currently, the AVC has turned its fire against the Ku 
Klux Klan, the hate-mongering Columbians in Georgia, and 
\merican Action, Inc. (a big-business reply to CIO political 
pressure) which it finds “striving to extinguish every spark 
of liberalism that glimmers in our country.” But the chiet 
danger tacing the AVC, its national planning committec 
feels, 1s Clcommunist infiltration alter repeated eflorts of the 
Commies to “take over” at area and national levels of the 
organization. Leaders admit it may be impossible to ex 
lude CP members, but there is firm determination “to pre 


+ th 
ent tn 


uch entrance, from attempting to use AVC as a sounding 


n, when and if by subterfuge and deceit they gain 


ward tor their own perverse philosophy.” Pax, AVC! 


Stop Making Atom Bombs 


Somehow we resent the pious addendum to that Arm 
Air Forces statement regarding our brand-new B-2/ bomber. 
which “could carry an atomic bomb to any inhabited region 
in the world and return home without refueling in 
event of an enemy attack.” 

The old idea that “what you do speaks so loudly I can’ 
hear what you say” has haunted United Nations meeting 
trom the very beginning. Is this country really in earnes 
about peace and refusal of another war? If it is, we ce 
tainly should stop the ceaseless, senseless manutacture 9; 
atomic bombs, and insist upon international control of th 
whole matter of atomic energy. 

That means, as every last person on campus knows thes 
days, doing business with Russia—‘horse-trading,” concea 
ing neither our power nor our genuine intention for peace 
It means not demanding Pacific bases at Russia’s very door 
while resisting Russian claims (also for reasons of “strategy 
and detense”) to other territories. But above all, it woul 
seem that a will for peace demands that we stop making 
more and more of the lethal offense weapons which are the 
overwhelming denial of every protestation of America’s 


operative intention among the nations. 


Two Nobel Winners 


Even though Nobel awards are meant for those who “with 
in the preceding year” serve illustriously, we rejoice th: 
the two elder statesmen receiving the peace award th 
winter have both notably demonstrated their — idealis 
among students. 

Dr. John R. Mott, now 81, great Methodist layman, helpe 
found the World’s Student Christian Federation in Swede: 
in 1895. As the outstanding leader in various world chur 
movements, he has been key speaker at great student Chr 
tian gatherings for decades. We share the satisfaction Dr 
Mott must feel at this signal honor in days of his amazing 
bodily strength and undiminished greatness of spirit. 

The other winner, Miss Emily Greene Balch, is not wid 
ly known among students. But she made history durin; 
World War I when, after voicing a hatred of war, gained 
army hospital service abroad, she was dismissed for pacifis 
from the Wellesley College faculty—to be “reinstated” 
she was invited to speak there again in 1935. A Quaker, s 
is a leader of the liberal Women’s International League te 
Peace and Freedom. 

We don’t wonder that 1945-46 produced tew Nobel pea 
candidates. But we are gratified at these awards. “Let 0 
beauty of the Lord our God be upon us: and establish th 
the work of our hands upon us” as upon such convine 


Christian idealists. 
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ERY Bt no matter what else he 
ror against 1s tor world govern 
+ The polls show that more than 
of tl \merican people are for 
The |e slatures of 14 states eight 
them Jim Crow states—are tor it. 
|. Borden Harriman and Upton 


Mrs. John Alden 


renter and David Dubinsky are for 


} ur are for tit. 


hii Out for Ourselves 
Here at last, is something everybody 


or. \ 


ooping it up, and none of them faces 


dozen organizations ar 


only ideal that makes any sense 


the atomic or any other age. That 
lis the »ghts of man. The rights 
unn—which alone distinguish man 
been scut 


the lowest beast—have 


The single ideal of the world gov 
ent groups is the ideal which man 


with the 


n common radish, the 
sel, and the ape. It is the ideal of 
val. 

ce upon a time we proclaimed 


we would rather die on our feet 


live on our knees. Once upon a 


we proclaimed that not death, but 
evils. 


sgrace, Was the worst of all 


e€ upon a time we proclaimed that 


must not merely live, but live well. 


What has become, all of a sudden, 
our ancient taith? What ts this great 
like Van 
nberg, Stassen, and Ball, who never 


re displayed any 


tusade to which statesmen 


consumimg in 


rest in the rights of man, have ral 


|? Just what do we means by “world 


government’? 


[he documents issued by all the 


+ government groups contain the 


piswers—survival and security Sur 
the dream of the cabbage. And 
rity—th« dream of the slave 
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ooking past even today’s attempts to make the 
JN work, a keen analyst at the University of 
chicago says (as he first said in The Progres- 

e) some biting, true things to Christians and 
ther one-worlders about our task at home. 


One World? Easy! 


Survival and security. Is this what 


western man, in the end, is willing to 
settle tor? Is this all he wants? Is this 
to be his, like the brontosaur’s epitaph? 

The single motivation of all the 
world government groups is tear—the 


that Mr. 


was the 


6 o > * 
same fear itself Roosevel 


once told us only thing we 


had to tear. This fear so completely 


1 
possesses us now that we pl ict all our 


hope in it. The Americans United for 


World Government, Inc., asks us, rhe 


torically, “Are you inclined to believ« 





Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, the atomic 
physicist, when he estimates that some 
40,000,000 Americans would be killed 
in the first 24 hours of atomic war? 
\re you convinced that war must never 
from. the 


in lives, wars have al 


come again because, apart 


Staggering cost 
ready cost the American people alone 
more than $414,000,000,000?" In a 
word, if you hold nothing more sacred 
than your skin and your money, sign 
up. 


As far as the rights of man are con 


CAN SELF-INTEREST MAKE A WORLD? 
(UN in session 


at Flushing Meadows, 


N.Y. Official United Nati 


































difference be 
he League and the United Na 
[he Covenant provided that no 


tnere 1s only one 


could be required to submit “es 


illy internal questions” to the 
League. The Charter of the United Na 
tions changes “essentially” to “solely.” 


Nations, 


veto, to € radi atc 


Thus the United impotent, 


ause of the war, 


x not 


even pretend, any more than 


Cay did before it, to be able to 
cate any ol the evils ol which War 
is the final flower. Tyranny, so long as 
t stays at home, is sanctified by this 


vlorious “tramework within which all 


peopl § can be she Ite red and protected.” 


Why Isn’t UN Securing Peace? 
Uhe United Nations 


woner than the League because it made 


toundered 


the mistake of admitting a bounder 


one of those beastly nouveau riche 


who threatened to wreck the club un 
less those members who had got theirs 
n the old days permitted him to get his 
And tor the fraud ol the 
Nations Welles has a 
etter outht which clamors tor nothing 


\mer 


substitut: 


now 


United 

Sumner form 

ut support of UN as tt ts the 
P} 


icans United, etc.. want to 


the myth of a world government which 
1] 


any 


‘shelter and protect” by the single 
expedient of “controlling the war-like 
mpulses ol peoples and nations.” 

Chis proposition is the neatest trick, 


week, 


People and nations are driven by wat 


not of the but of human history. 


like impulses; these same people and 


these same nations are going to control 
these same war-like impulses by pro- 
claiming them null and void. And it 


wont cost anybody a cent. 


But upon a cursory examination of 
human history it appears that war-like 
impulses of people and nations can not 
be nullified except by the practice of 
economic, political, and social justice. 
But the practice of justice would cost 
somebody plenty, and America most ot 


like a 


would mean 


all. A true world government 
true national government 
such things as an income tax, and as 
the residents of New York have got to 
be taxed heavier and heavier, to sup 
port the residents of Arkansas, so the 
residents of America would have to be 
taxed, heavier and heavier, to support 
the residents of China. But this would 
cost money, and maybe even blood, 
sweat, toil, and tears. And so the Amer 
icans United ignore it. What they offer 


won't cost you a cent. 


Security 1s what we want: we, who 
have just about all there is in the world. 
We want security. Expand the term to 
“seven per cent security,” and you will 
have a clearer notion of just what it is 


we want and just what it 1s that Amer 


icans United and all the rest of them 
offer. 

Security means nothing to people 
who have never had anything to se- 


cure, and most ol the people ol the 
world have nothing to secure. We pro- 
ourselves in what we 


pose to secure 


A YEAR OF DECISION 


have and to secure the rest o! the peop 
of the world in what they ent. 


Brotherhood As Cause, Not Resyj 


World government will built 
world brotherhood, or it won't be by 
at all. We are kidding ours:|ves aga 

just as we were when we set out aie 


Hitler and abandoned our job at hop, 
and we are not kidding anyone ely 
And isolation is not the answer, Th, 

answer is world government, but jt 

world government built upon wor 
brotherhood and not upon survival ap 
security. Freedom can not survive jp 
slave world any more than communis 
can survive in a capitalist world. Ap 
that is why freedom has to be dynam; 
as communism Is. 

And treedom, in America, is not 

namic. The war was not fought {o; 


had 


have been in it in Manchuria and Spair 


freedom—if it been, we woul 


instead of waiting until ou 


propert 
was attacked—and everything that ha 
happened in postwar America has bee; 
the reverse of dynamic. Our strong 
arm stuff in Greece, in China, in Pale 
tine; our whole policy in Germany, ir 
cluding the drumhead trial in Nure: 
berg; our grab for foreign bases: ourr 
tention of the atom bomb; our retus 
to admit the homeless and stateless | 
the land of the free: our scuttling 

OPA and UNRRA and the FEPC: ou 
refusal to tace the tull employment ar 
the housing problems—every one « 


(Continued on page 8) 
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s Square, not very long ago, 


an stopped to gaze intently at a 


ws flash that was chasing itself 


und the animated bulletin on the 


Times Building. The message read: 
Truman official observers at Bikini re 


distance only detense 


Surely 
cause men eve rywhere to stop short 


ind th nk 


The central concern of oul 


against 


ic bomb. such a message 


time 15S 
detense. What shall 


saved? 


find some new 
, ' 
do to ix 
It is th 


t salvation will come 


lear judgment of Christians 
only as an at 
de of concern by men, one for one 
ther, is made the predominant char 
teristic in our world. 
The great commandment tor all ot 
as given by Jesus, is “Thou shalt 
e the Lord, thy God, with all thy 
yt and with all thy soul and with 
thy strength and with all thy mind, 


And the 


“This do and thou shalt 


1 thy neighbor as thyself.” 


surance Ss, 


The Duty of Distribution 


\ message as crucially 


1 1 ] 
snould 


Important as 
be widely known. Chris 
individually and collectively, 
the responsibility to see that it is 
wed. “Go ye therefore and make dis 
es of all nations, baptizing them in 
name ot the Father, and of the 
and of the Holy Spirit; teaching 
1 to observe all things‘ whatsoever 
manded you. .” The instruc 
s clear. The urgent need for our 
tive witness is increasingly appar 
twith the dawn of each new day. 


We must essential 


recognize the 
ty of the missionary task. It is a task 
hich is world-wide but nation high. 


he cannot think realistically of a “na 
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Why Export 


Christian Americans face spiritually both the “production” 
and “distribution” factor of our message 


“missions 
Morse, 
president ot the Home Missions Coun- 


tional mission” apart from 


to other nations.” Hermann 
cil, has said aptly that “as the most ta 
vored people in the world, we have the 
Isaiah's 


opportunity literally to follow 


injunction: to deal our bread to the 
hungry of the world, to bring the out 
casts ot the world to our house, 


the naked ot the 


to cover 
world. The Christian 
church in America has no more imme- 


diate and Imperativ¢ task than this.” 


Beyond these immediate needs tor a 


mission Of compassion, We are con 
vinced that the only hope for an order 
ly and decent world is to put the Chris 
tian spirit at work in all nations of the 
arth. 


Y« a has 


Christian 


America a monopoly on 
people? No! Art Mosher, 
missionary to India, puts it this way: 
“On a map of the world, we used to 
color Europe, North America, and part 


of Australia red, and called this area 


‘Christendom. The rest of the conti 
nents we colored black, labeling them 
‘Heathen Lands.’ But today there are 
Christians in every country. There are 
seven and a half million Christians in 
India and two million more in China. 
Viewed in one light, these Christian 
groups are little islands in vast seas of 
400 million and 450 million people, re 
spectively. Viewed as Jesus described 
them, they are growing specks of yeast 


To call 


tinents heathen lands is as much a mis 


n gigantic loaves. these con 
take as it is to call European civiliza 
tion Christendom. Certainly, the USA 
is not 


Christian—not so long as the 


children of white Americans ride to 


school in free school buses, while the 
children of Negro Americans living 
along the same roads walk.” 


We must have a coordinated program 


It? 





which, in distribution of funds and pet 


takes into account both nation 
needs. We 


view of mankind. 


sonnel, 
al and international 


take a family 


must 


What We Do, Not Say 
Add to the 


which Jesus has given to his disciples 


missionary Commission 


these thoughts from — Ephesians: 
“Theretore be imitators of God, as be 
loved children. And walk in love as 
Christ loved us and give himself up for 
us,...” This is the spirit of our Chris 
tian mission. There is no room for na 
tional or racial arrogance; no “forcing” 
of our Christian faith, but a sharing of 


and leading into its spirit and truth. 

We go to other lands to help develop 
churches which are to become self-gov 
erning, self-supporting, and self-propa 
gating. Otherwise we make paupers out 
of those we go to help. We have the 
same aim for schools, hospitals, and 
other community enterprises which are 
in a very real sense “the children of the 
church.” 

That each Christian have an under 
standing of the World Mission of the 


Church is important, for the world mis 








ns within the individual life. 


tly a Christian 


ned as their slogan, “We must be the 


youth group 


we want.” Which is to imply 


it to have a conviction is not 
enough: to be of 
onsequence, CONVIC 
tions must be acted 


There is a 


upon 
vyrowiny recognition 
of the power ol 


personal testimony, 
a recognition that 
in this closely knit 
life we affect th 
world mission ol 


the church by what 


we are, what we Brot I 
say, and what we 
do 

Many Christians who have come to 
America from other lands have been 
disillusioned by what they have found 


here. They see a great gap between 
what we profess to believe and what we 
do. And, as the world shrinks geograph 
ically to the point where the personal 
Christians 1s 


behavior ot apparent to 


people of all nations, it becomes in 
creasingly apparent that missionary re 
sponsibility is synonymous with Chris 


tian commitment 


Who Goes and How? 


| ; 
The basi requirements for mission 


ary service are uniformly high lor na 
tional and toreign service. Specific re 
quirements for particular types of work 
differ, 


basis of language and 


and there are diflerences on the 
environmental 
conditions. The Foreign Missions Con 
ference requires a successful internship 


And for 


eign boards retuse to recommend those 


prior to torecign 


appointment. 


work for 
\s un! 


maintaine d, 


who have tatled in toreign 


issiyuniments in national service. 
high stane 


will b 


formly lards are 


there increased possibility of in 
rchange of personnel as need arises 


Th re 


tion, denominationa 


is increasingly 
| 


close COOPeTa 
ly and interdenom 
nationally, in enlistment practices and 
in mtormation and counsel leading to 
d cision by candi 


dates The 


im of thos 


iretul prospective 


ts 
supreme and_ controlling 


who enlist missionary pet 


sonn s to he Ip the prospective candi 
late in il] wavs possible, so that each 
lecision will represent to the highest 
deyree an expression of God’s will in 
that | Ie 





A most satisiactory way to explore 
the possibility of missionary service is 
through week-end missions, summer 
service, and short-term projects such as 
those in the Guacio Fellowship, (two 

years in Puerto 


Rico) 


Philippines (usually 


and in the 
three years). 
Students at Van- 
derbilt University, 
Peabody, and Scar- 
ritt College have 
jointed forces dur- 
ing these past two 
years to conduct 
sions.” They trained 
as teams and went 


to communities within 


reach ot the 
campus to serve in whatever way they 
could as an expression of and witness to 
faith. 


their Christian Returning with 


other team members trom one of the 


missions, two student nurses and a 


medical student were discussing the 
need tor rural doctors and nurses and 
lor adequate medical care for all the 
people. “This is dangerous talk,” they 
agreed. “To consider seriously what it 
means to be a Christian may drag some 
of us away trom the type ot comtorts 
in living which we have learned to en 
ov! 

In ways like this students are be 
ginning to develop a philosophy of mis 
sions adequate tor our times. No out 
worn shibboleths of another day will 


1 
do. Only an adventuresome, 


active, 
able, and sacrificial ministry in His way 
will lead the peoples of the earth away 
trom self-destruction. We have a world 
to build! Each must do his or her part. 
Psalms that reads 


There is a verse in 


in the version: “If the 


King James 
foundations be destroyed what shall the 
righteous do?” A more pertinent phras 
ing for our times is that of a modern 


“Tt the 


stroyed what have the righteous been 


translater, foundations be de 


} 9” 
aoing 


VV 


THE MOST URGENT NEED of today is not 
more knowledge, larger organizations, or 
greater efficiency, but the discovery of a 
principle of unity which will give order and 
meaning to the knowledge and power we 
already possess or may yet acquire in the 
future. In locking for th’s principle we might 
well try to find it in the very nature of God 
Anything less than this can be only partial 
and is bound to disappoint us—T. Z. KOO 


“week-end = mis- 


ONE WORLD? 


(Continued from page 6) 


these awful events has been reaction 
victory over progress. . 

We have failed to impress a wo, 
which, watching us holding on to si 
guns and our gold, sees only our tert, 
The way to impress a world which }; 
nothing to secure is to talk about fre 
dom instead of security. And the Wi 
to talk about freedom is to have jt 

World government alone will p, 
vent war, but anarchy alone ney, 
caused it. Five years ago we fell for 4 
pernicious doctrine of, “We've got | 
lick Hitler first.” Now we are asked; 
fall for it again, in the guise of, “We 
got to get world government first.” By 
this business of “first things first” q 
tracted us from the primary job we h, 
to do at home, and it will, if we { 
for it, distract us again. 


to talk 


to have it. The way to get a world mC 


The way about freedom 

ernment is to work for one based o 
brotherhood and on nothing else. Aj 
the way to pet brotherhood is tO Wor: 
tor it right here and right now, undoin; 
at hon 
and doing the good that we haven’ 


the evils we have done here 


This we can do if we will: this is wit 
In our power. 

Security is just as impossible tor 
nation which will not practice justice 
it is tor an individual. A man—or 
nation—may have all the world’s go 
but he will never know peace as lon, 
as he lives among men—or nations 
who have none. A world governme: 
which ducks the issue of the rights 
man will come to deadly war, just 
did the 


1860. 


United States of America 


And the 


United Americans’ form of world ¢ 


next war, under 


ernment, may have the privilege of | 
ing called a World Civil War, but 
will be no le SS deadly. 

Let's look at it straight, my frien 
Jim Crow legislators don’t really wa 
world government, however loud 
they say they want it; they want wh 
world government. And so on down tt 
line, trom Mrs. J. Borden Harrimant 
Mrs. John Alden Carpenter. The wor 
isn't yet lost, because the fight to 
away with the sales tax and the p 
tax here at home isn’t yet lost. But ur 


as Mrs. J. 


doubtedly says to her triends—is 1 


Jorden Carpenter 
ning out. 
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FRONTIER SERVICE: 


Seven Places 


1. 


| Took my Stethoscope to the 
Sagebrush in 


ARIZONA 


Last summer I took: a busman’s holi- 
wy from medical school. By plane trom 
os Angeles, I arrived in less than four 


hours on the Arizona desert in the 


ortheastern corner of the state, on a 


{rv plate iu 6,000 Teet up, surrounded by 


«ooo square miles of Indian Reserva 


son on Which live 55,000 Navahos. This 
adeed was a far cry from Bellevue Hos- 
tal in New York (where I am an in 
rne). In Ganado I became medical 
sistant in the mission’s hospital (spon 


he Board ol National Missions 


red by 
f the Presbyterian Church). The pa 
sents were sick men, women and chil 
fren who came in from their hogans 1n 
surrounding desert. 


\ kale doscope of impressions comes 


| 


to mind as | months 


skies, 


blouse S, 


recall the two 


spent in Arizona: violently blue 


tht orange velvet Indian 


solden brown sandstone mesas, blood 


red sunsets, green aro 
atic sagebrush; even a 
I uilstorm. 

Ganado Mission IS a 
lesert §=Oasis. ; It has a 
hysically and spiritually 
yorous program Or so 
evangelistic 


mediated 


and 
Christianity, 
through the excellent 150 


ed hospital, the School of 


Nursing 


tor Indian girls (the only such in the 


United States) a gramma! school and 
high school, and s¢ veral gospel teams. 


Medically, 


satisfying, 


my work was valuable and 
and intellectually intriguing 
ind stimulating. I had often thought 
t China and India as mission fields, 
but now I was strongly faced with the 
realization that right here in the United 
States were a primitiye pagan people, 
desperately in need of health, education 
and God. Identification of self with the 
problems of the Navaho Indian is as 
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readily developed as with the people ol 
China or India. Ganado, in a sense, is 
more remote and isolated in its locale 
than Honan or Punjab province! The 
inhabitants live in tiny groups, widely 
separated IN space, and are less com 
munal than Oriental groups. 

Other home mission projects are 
equally as appealing as the Navaho mis 
sion. Students who look forward to mis 
sion service abroad must be careful not 
to develop an emotional block with r 
gard to needy places nearby. At first 


look 


romantic 


home missions seem to be less 
than a far distant land. We 
need to areas ol 


consider concern, 


whether in Chicago or Chungking, 
Arizona or Atrica. 
Henry Altenburg 


Brown 15 


Le 


I work and learn in Kaifeng 


CHINA 


In the autumn of 1945 I was enjoy 


ing the Minnesota-Dakota circuit of 
college visits (as a Traveling Secretary 


SVM) 


ing orders” and 


ot the then “sail 
arrival 
in Shanghai on May 25th. 


Now | 


China _ tor 


have been in 


three months 
and at my station a 
month. Here I have three 
jobs to do: repalr the 
property, reorganize our 


Lutheran church work, 
and plan for next fall’s student work 
in the nearby state University. Fortu 
nately, our property here did not suf- 
fer heavily during the war, but the 
congregation has been widely scattered. 
We are calling a regular Chinese pas- 
tor, but until his arrival, two months 
hence, I must carry on with my few 
Chinese phrases, my brief experience 
and untried ability. 

I thought I knew something about 
the Chinese mind, but in just one month 
I have learned that indeed I know very 


little! Never will I forget the Church 


Board meeting 


cons, a six-tooter, towere: 


versity 


year. The authorities happily 


over to us two 


cials, 


when one of the dea 


1 over me, lec 


turing on a point of Chinese etiquett 


I had misunderstood. I've heard about 


face, but now I'm beginning to find 
out what it’s all about 
Yesterday, with the Chinese YMCA 


secretary, | went up to the Honan Um 


campus to see about getting a 


Christian center tor this coming school 


turned 


rooms in one ot the 


larger class-room buildings. All six ot 


the city churches are cooperating. Our 


program is to include Bible classes, so 


discussion groups, counselling. 
The hope is that before too long we 
can have our own student building on 
or near the campus. Incidentally, w: 
need some good reading matter for our 
student reading room. 


David L. Vikne 


fugustana ~ 39 


a 


The Bayou ts my parish in 


LOUISIANA 


Paradis, Louisiana, is truly an un 
adorned society in which a simple and 
intense peopl live. The issues of moral 
living are stark and unconcealed. 


Large numbers ot 


the peopl he re 


are descendants of early settlers who 


came trom France or from the Acadia 
of Evangeline fame. Quick-tempered, 
most are averse to hard manual labor 
and spend their time a-fishing and 
trapping. Their homes are meagre, their 
security nil, their children many and 
sickness is prevalent. In their dugouts 


mink, 


Occasionally one 


they search the marshes for 
muskrat, alligator. 
makes a lucky thousand dollar mink 
haul; or he may go hungry over a 
long wet season. Many of our people 
work on the great plantations for low 
wages. They complain bitterly against 


the prices charged by the plantation 


9 








their deepest hunger is for 


cence 


1 the rich black earth come oil 
Standard, and 
wring their trucks and rigs to this 


iiphur. Texaco, 
try, with crews of drillers, rough 
cks, roustabouts, and other aides-ce 


Our 


imp, tor drilling operations. 
communities are riven by sharp social 
le AVALCS, class CONSCIOUSNESS, suspicion 
ctween French and oil folk, and pre) 
udice against the Negro which keeps 
the latter from employment and ad 
ancement 


realize 


\ll suffer more than they 
from this state of affairs. Our 


towns have none ol ihe usual features 


of American lite, no park, or band 


shell, no loyalty to school or 


town. 
The dance hall and the legalized gamb 
ling devices are the focus of interest. 
Unneighborliness, indulgence, unaltru 


stic behavior is rampant. 


lo this community I have come as 


W here 


of group relations or of family life need 


a friend. immediate problems 
solution, [ try my best. My greatest 
privilege is to arouse and deepen the 
love of the peopl for God, and help 
them to a sense of the dignity that is 
theirs as children of God, as coopera 


tors with Him. 


| lere the 


i symbol ot a 


Church ot Christ stands as 
more abundant and 
creative lite. But our missions are 
tew in number, our staff in each spot 
small. Come over to Loutsiana and help 
whether you are 


is, vou Christian 


teacher, or doctor, engineer or preach 


eT Wi need you 


Ensign Leininger 


J 


SEVEN WRITERS 


How does it feel to be a missionary, 
at last? We asked this question of five 
young people who less than a year ago 
began their frontier service in fields 
abroad or in the USA. Here are their 
replies, written from: Arizona, China, 
Louisiana, India, New York State. The 
other two in this group of 
Philip Williams, 


Navy man turned student, and Herrick 


seven 
writers are former 
Young, well-known writer and worker 


in behalf of missions 


4. 


I found the Church in 


MELANESIA 


Just two years ago I was an inter- 
ested observer of the spread ot the 
plague of civilization over a balmy Pa- 
cific Isle where I lived for a 
time under the sponsorship of 
a governmental agency, the 
United States Navy. On this 
island the people had lived 
and died for generations and 
centuries in the simple daily 
routine of munching bread- 
fruit and coconuts, soaking up 
rain, treelove and tuba. They had no 
droll worries such as clothing or read- 


ing and writing. 


But the missionaries had come to this 
isle years before our U. S. A. deputation 
arrived, and with the missionaries had 
come great changes. For the worship 
of stones and sea-shells the mission- 
aries substituted Christianity. They put 
an end to the ancient sport of inter 
island warfare and brought a cessation 
to the practice of cannibalism. Instead, 
they introduced reading and writing 
and even built schools and churches. 
In a word, they transferred every va 
riety of our present day plague to that 
peacetul tropic atoll, including the ob 
vious evils of sanitary life, modern med 
icine, and clothing. Of course, these 
techniques cut down the Melanesian 
death-rate by several hundred per cent 
over a short period. Then, as the islands 
became habitable, businessmen moved 
In. And believe it or not, most ol those 
islanders now have their life made a 
hundredfold more complex and trouble 
automobile and 


laden by ice-cream 


shortages. It seems that the simple 
olk, released from their happy animal 
xistence, had great latent appetites 


for most of our cultural afflictions. 


And that’s the way it has gone 


round the world in the wake of the 
nissionary. Industrial avarice, close to 
the source of the mission spirit, has 
sent its contaminating drainage into 
the stream ol missionizing at a point 
ery near to the pure well-springs of 
Christian love. In the light of this evi 
dence, and that which could be drawn 


from China, Africa, South America, et 





cetera, ad infinitum, who could doy, 
that the time has come to purge 4, 


one by abandoning the othe: 


If the missionaries were now wig 
drawn from their stations aroun 
the world, isn’t it logical to think thy 
the imperialism would pass away 


the next won or two? And as a ne 
step, why not destroy Christianity! 9 
course, to do that would lx difficul 
Sut, if we can achieve th 
abolition of missionary work 
the job would be done! fy 
the preeminent characteris; 
of Christianity is its mission 
ary work. Central in th 
Christian taith is the 
that 


for all mankind in the faith 


teeling 
there is so great truth 
in God through Christ that all me 
everywhere must hear the gospel, g 
that God’s Kingdom may come op 
earth. 

Philip Williams 


Franklin and Marshall 


5. 


I’m a missionary in 


INDIA 


As I travelled around the colleg 
of the U.S. A. a little over a year ag 
I used to speak of the tremendous pri 
leges that had come to those of us for 
tunate enough to be growing up i 
America, and of my conviction tha 


we could repay God, in_ part, onl 


through a sharing of life with other 
who seemed to have more than their 


part of the agony ol this world. Now] 


have been in India six months, an 
more than ever I'm sure its true. | 
realize now how true it ts that Go 


works through individuals, and I long 
fully 


ordinary, but 


to learn more what God cat 


do, using complete 
ly consecrated, men and women. Whi 
my main responsibility tor man 
months will still be learning Hindu 
stani, I feel a renewed urge to work 
away at the language, for already I hav 
discovered my inability as yet to speak 
peace to the hearts of Indians in their 
Meanwhile, I 


evidences of the deep needs ol India 


own tongue. have seer 
and the greatness of the opportunit 
here. The low level of physical living 


cries out for Indian doctors and nurs 
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yt how are these to be trained? The 


astant threat of famine calls for im 


ved methods of agriculture. The low 
vel of racy reaches out hungrily 
othe very fundamentals of education. 
ind alw: there is India’s spiritual 
inger. 

To American students I used to say, 
nat it is wonderful privilege to of 


er a litetime of serv ice to God. Now 


=) 


hat I ari a missionary at last, al 
hough a very junior one (in Hindu 
asi | am called our “mission ka bach- 
cha”"—"‘the mission’s child”) I can 
e even ore sure ot the wonder of 
at privilege. Come over into India! 


or China, or Africa, or Tennessee, or 
New York City, for the need for con 
crated workers exists everywhere to 
iscover it for yourselves! 

the 


In spite of problems and dis 


ouragements and loneliness that are 


at of it, the missionary’s life is one 


chat | would wish for all of you who 


mn see the need and answer to it, 
Here am I, Lord: send me!” 

Enid Pugh 

Barnard {2 


+ 


6. 


| met cynicism and sincerity 


AFRICA 


Christian 


in 


The be 


repared to tace cynics who question 


his “One World” To 


missionary must 


message. illus 


trate, | quote from an editorial I read 


my morning newspaper in Lagros, 


ago. It follows: 


Nigeria, not very long 


Wir P ition hostilit in Ger 
t laractec! t Eur na come 
t. kuroy is gon yarbarK 
om came to Atrica th Christ 
(; It appears that their W 
ft both here 
Gospel must be taken back to Europ 
n t civilizing influence of Chris 
W I with those who appeal to 
missionaries to educate thei 
Fur must be re-civilized 
African evangelists. W ippeal 
tou pl tf Africa: let u 
for the world and hu 
’ u Christ, the 
dl Fi Let 
na it educat | 
Ir 


seemed to me that the editor who 


that would be an_ interesting 


into meet. | found him all of that. 


oimting a long finger at me across his 
sk, this African Ghandi (as he calls 
self) said, “When I was in America 


suffered treatment T shall never for 
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take in college, as preparation 





—Then you'll want help in finding just the frontier 
job for YOU—and data on places where your talents would be 
useful—what the health requirements are—the right courses to 


You're thinking of being a missionary? | 


| 
—For answers to these and other questions about missions, write: 
The Student Volunteer Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y | 





give or forget. But what could we, the 
black minority, do about it? We were 
hopelessly outnumbered. Then one day 
in my sociology textbook at Ohio State 
University I read that for every white 
baby born into the world seven colored 
babies are born. That gave me _ hope. 
From that day to this I have been de 
voting myself to welding the colored 
races together so that we can put you 
where you have had us.” 

Fortunately, forces of a different kind 
are at work in the racial tinder-box of 
West Africa. For, more than one hun 
dred years ago, the first missionaries 
landed on those shores, preaching the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. The most influential African 
in recent years was a product of that 
early Protestant missionary effort; his 
name is James E. Kwegyir Aggrey. His 
teaching, speaking and writing caught 
the imagination of England, America 
and Africa. 

Deep in the French Cameroun, a 
thirty-year old African, who had never 
been outside of his own country, said 
to me, “I learned from Dr. Aggrey that 
Blacks must cease to hate Whites; that 
all Whites are bad. You 


must that Negro 


leade rs are divided: one party 


not 


realize 


a. 
OP 





preaches hatred and war; the 
friendliness 
the third 


second preaches 


and mixture; 


preaches friendliness and sepa 


ration and cooperation. Ag 
grey was a member of the 
third party. I stand with him. ... As 


Aggrey said, Blacks must learn to help 
themselves. 


The bitter hostility of the educated 


editor is in strong contrast with the 
Christian outlook of the young man 
in the Cameroun. Each demonstrates 
cause and effect! 


Herrick B. Young 
Missions Pe ' 


fertan CAurTCA 


onnel Secretar 


USA 


7. 


I work with migrants in 


NEW YORK 
STATE 


[ am in upstate New York, with the 


agricultural migrants. Last February 
| was in Florida with them during the 
seasonal work there, and then came up 
here to get things ready for the migra 


tion to New York. And have they come! 


It is estimated that 15,000 workers 
Negroes, Jamaicans and whites—en 
tered the state of New York last sum 


mer as seasonal workers in orchards 
and farms. Every individual is in need 
of friendly social life. 

In many of the camps we have pro 
vided supervised recreation, ministers 
to lead worship services and teachers 
for Sunday Schools. The most fun of 
all is to go into a camp to live with the 
people and helping them put their own 
leadership abilities to work. 


go with 


I wish you could me into 


a camp and see the children rush out 

to hear a Bible story, or see 

See, the whole camp turn out to 
m0 ae gather lor a sing. 
ha (hh 

l Our great need here in 

: 

New York State is for more 

trained workers and mor 

a4, money to keep these workers 

Mh 
oad on the held during the mi 
grant season. We have mor 


and more requests tor help trom all 


over the state. You can imagine how 


hard it is to say that we just haven't 
sufficient staff to meet all the needs. 
It’s rather like admitting that the 


Christian people are not interested 


enough to provide sufhcient money to 
carry 


on a religious ministry for the 


people who want it here in America 
Martha Jean Leach 
flahbama 


l niversiry 
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“Tommy” our faithful world news reporter, sent this dispatch from Europe, 
his last before he set sail for this country after four eventful months spent 
chiefly with students in the universities of all four zones in occupied Germany. 
November 6, 1943.—There is a German problem, a anti-Russian, not a pro-Anglo-American vote ) the lat. 
h dehes easy analysis or ready generaliza October municipal election. But time is on tl side oj 
It may be true to say “There are no national character Communism. It food rations remain around 800-1200 calories 
or, “The Germans cannot be trusted,” but all such daily, it coal and tmber are not made available fo: domestic 
tat nts are only a part of the truth. No people can be dis consumption so as to improve housing and increase indus 
osed of 1 y categories. Even truer is it of the Ger trys 30% present operation potential, many persons in the 
ins. For thirteen years they have been confined to a spir \nglo-American-French zones will look with creasing 
tual whetto, isolated trom the world with its revolutionary favor toward the party extends tavors to its members. 
hanges. They have been taught, with respect to themselves \ third escape from frustration and hunger is repol; 
east, that much of what is good (in the western human The Germans are tired of war, so exhausted they canng 
in sense) is bad, and vice versa. A generation of youth even imagine a situation justifying it. While many politicalh 
is been forced to accept and tollow a way ot lite, to devot minded Germans deliberately are pitting the Anglo-Amer 
to a taith preached with such fervor that few can bloc against the Russians, as their one hopeful way out, 
ould withstand it. These things the war has smashed. For the saner Germans recognize that in any such armed cop 
these Germans to accept readily the political faith which flict they again would suffer, since the differences would be 
itomized their own world, would reveal a naivete and im resolved on German soil. The Germans therefore speak 
maturity which ill becomes any people. There is nothing, war only as a last resort—yet resort to it they will, especial 
eanwhile. to fill the vacuum incident to the disillusion it they can obtain weapons trom the outside—if no materi , 
nt of Germanv’s defeat and Hitler's downtall. Frustra improvement is made in their condition. Already they ar , Pau 
tion temporarily characterizes their attitudes, a ftrustratior saying openly “We tared better than this under the Nazis . : 
n part tempered by the blind hope that conditions may im Granted that they, by the Potsdam Agreement, are reduce h 
ee But should the food rations not be increased, should to a standard of living roughly approximating that of th | Melver. 
their coal continue to be taken in reparations, should un Poles and other formerly subject neighbors, the Germa ] | Sige 
iployment continue—then they may try several ways out masses compare their plight, not with that of other former 
\t the moment many Germans think in terms ot mugra victimized continentals, but with what was theirs und 
n. Students wl isked why they study with such tervor Hitler, who, they now are being taught, misled them. 
nd at such personal sacrifice often reply that they desire to Winburn T. Thoma 
o abroad after completion of their pro 
\ ls . : 
‘ ona training sO common 1S this e% — ' . 
\ = , me wh } | ' ; = . . ‘ 
a ae ee ee eee ; , ae | United 
\merica take pains to warn their country ? = 
n that they y not find a ready wel , <- " both hi 
e in lands where there ts tood-a-plenty » a voles accomp 
Such advice v fall unheeded on ears ot b- - a i , het i 
tudents who see no hope tor Germany Ww . were th 
we as perpetual lonies of the occupy Sut 
ny power! Che Russians are averting the Althou 
enace oOo i! " id nic proletariat” 1 its -/ 
| intellectuals, which about 
cy um ( buted to the d elop YWCA 
ot Na by severely limiting the Moven 
oO ional scho rollment in the ut groups 
t vithin the Russian zone sociatic 
\ second way out 1s Communism. At of disc 
moment ti Communist dominated federat 
SED (social union party) has only a called 
loOllowing ind less than 10% of th Why 
lents are even favorably inclined to dent ( 
ird Communism. Berlin, the “barom that A 
Oot Wor 1 pol tics, with communistic livide 
eR le ; POW UNIVERSITY: Five German prisoners-of-war stroll with their professor on the grounds Ch 
otalitarianism and capitalistic democracy of a British training center where 300 Nazi prisoners are studying how democratic theories net 
operating side by side, voted 80% against work; they participate in lectures and debates, play and work. Much is hoped for this experi in ord 
istic domination (this was an ment in re-education British Combine phot The 
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THE UNITED STUDENT CHRISTIAN COUNCIL AT RACINE 


Gordon Voelker, John Price, Robert Huber, Paul Gettinger, Charles Hunter, Kenneth Senft, Donald Wise, Sidne Futhill, Scotty McPher- °* 
man, Robert Tesdell, Paul Conv , Robert Schneider. Second row: Barbara Anderson, Hermina Wait, June Bram'et, Mollie Seasho'es 

| M W r, M t Medbery, Sylvia Lyvbecker, Shirley Hindman, Juanita Gaumer, Mildred Romedahl, D. A. Wallace, Ann Douglass, 

| k, Kay Rice, Harriet Braxton. Third row: Mildred Winston, Joyce Roberts, Hilda Benson, Harriet Christie, Dorothy Powell, Louise 
Gwend B Frances Morrison, Eleanor French, Herrick Young, Dick Taylor, Maxwell Adams, Eleanor Wirth, Lexie Ferre |, Ma vern 

y M Ann Mattoon, | tt Stowe, Lloyd Neve, Edwin Espy, Verna Volz, Ruth Wick, Alma Sheridan, Hazel Hill. Fourth row: Bill Miller, 
n Mckinr Char Schwantes, Bob Billheimer, Donald Emi . Bill MeGill, Harry Goodykoontz, Bill Ellis, Phillips Moulton, George Hoppe 
rt Entort, H. L. Pi rill, Jol Deschne Wilham K Harve Brown 


UNITED WE STAND 


- \TIONAL and exciting are the adjectives to describe the 
United Student Christian Council which met at Racine, Wis 


consin, October 21-26, for its third annual meeting. I was 


bth humbled and awed by the amount of work that was 


accomplished in the tew days we were together. But just 


what is this United Student Christian Council and what 
were the aims we kept in mind all those days? 
But first let me tell you more about the Council itselt. 


Although many of our members know about the USCC and 
its work, many others have not had an opportunity to know 


about it. National Student Councils of the YMCA and 
YWCA, the Interseminary Movement, the Student Volunteer 


Movement, and a dozen or more denominational student 


groups in America, among them the Lutheran Student As 
sociation of America, have joined together for the purpose 
of discovering more adequate means of cooperation. This 
student Christian Mov America 1s 
USCC. 


Why is there need for such a federation of National Stu 


federation ot ments in 


called the 


dent Christian Movements in our country? The answer is 
that America’s system of higher education is too big for a 
livided Christendom. Here is a challenge to local student 
Christian forces to work with administrations and faculties, 
n order to develop our Christian faith and leadership. 


The amount of work that we were able to accomplish in 
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the short ume we were together was due partly to the et 
a Yale 
WSCF 


ence, held in Switzerland, about a week before the meeting 


ficiency of our young leader, John Deschner, Divinity 


student. John had just returned from the Conter 
was scheduled. He pulled all the strings together and helped 
to make our meeting a real success. His patience and torts 
tude were admirable. We are thrilled that John will take the 
position of Executive Secretary of the USCC at the con 
clusion of his studies at Yale. 

Many of our delegates to the World’s Student Christian 
Federation Conterence were present. We were interested in 
hearing their reports of this eventful meeting. They made 
us realize that there are still many bridges to cross before 
we can make any real progress with our foreign friends, 
from whom we are isolated by so many barriers and beliefs. 
But this Racine gathering was a beginning step, and others 
will be made in the future. 

We followed a heavy agenda, concerned with the USCC 
business that had accumulated during the past year. There 
was renewal of dedication to those high aims fos which 
the USCC was created. We are joined together in the com 
mon belief of the Universal Church—a hope for the future 
of the ecumenical church. World-mindedness was stressed, 
and also the belief that there is unity in the universe, one 


God, and that we are all brothers, one to the other. We con- 
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plans tor expanding our work along personal, 

political lines. We considered new channels to help 
ooperation among the member 

SC id to forward Christian education. We talked about 


tudent religious programs in the different colleges 


( xpected success ol each. 


a world in which millions have died for an ideal, and 


others are perhaps on the brink of death because of the re 


agencies ol the 


believe in the ultimate will of God and try to dis 


Ver the 
knowledge and truth that will set us free. To me, the UScy 
is a symbol of what we can do. Now when so m ny other 
forces in the world are set against each other, we need unity 
in our faith. The United Student Christian Council offers 
this unity, and from this will come the stronger bon«s needed 
in all phases of our living, especially as students and future 


ase of atomic energy, we know that we must face our task 


th Christian ideals strongly rooted in our hearts. We must 


OSLO CALLING— 





By LEONARD DETWEILER 


I... second world conterence ol 


Christian youth will be held in Oslo, 
Norway, July 30 to August 8, 1947. 
This conference follows in the tradition 
of the Amsterdam Conference held in 
1939. Alex Johnson of Norway is chair 
man of the Oslo meeting. The Conter 
ence theme is: “Jesus Christ Is Lord.” 
The Oslo meeting is sponsored by the 
World Council of Churches, the World 
Student Christian Federation, the 
YMCA and the YWCA. It will bring 
together 1,300 delegates and leaders 
from about 65 countries. 
Because the worldwide community 
of Christian youth was separated at 
least physically by World War II, it is 
the aim of the conference to help re 
faith, under 


establish the bonds ot 


standing and fellowship. Conference 


del gates will have a real opportunity 


' 


o share their experiences and to dis 


uss their on 


proble nis It 1S hoped 
that this « Xperience will demonstrate to 
the delegates and to the world an un 
broken youth fellowship that has been 
ible to defeat the strains of war. 
In its structure, the program of th 


onterence 1s very simple. It is com 


osed of worship, fellowship, addresses 
ind discussions. Here are some titles of 
iddresses to lx given at the conference: 
Confronting Moral Chaos’; “The Or 
der of God and the Present Disorder of 
Man.” ahd “There is a World Church.” 


But the delegates will do more than 


listen to speech S. ‘T he re isto be an elab 


orate program of discussions in which 


th lelegates will share their views on 


subjects such as the following: “Chris 


citizens of the world. 


Hermina Woit 


Randolph Macon '4g 


LOOP PPL PPP POLO PLIAGE rir, 


World Christian Youth (not just students) 
plan a world meeting to renew solidarity 
next summer 


tian Youth Looks at the World,” “Per- 
sonal Living and Moral Confusion” and 
“Education in the Modern World.” 

In general the conference will stress 
the relevance of the Christian faith to 
the problems faced by young men and 
women. It will of necessity deal with 
the personal aspects of Christian faith 
and also consider the application of 
our taith to the desperate social prob 
lems of our time. 

This conference offers a great oppor 
tunity to USA delegates. Other young 
people attending the conference will 
have been through the experience of the 
resistance movements of Europe and 
Asia. Some will come from former ene 
my countries. The theological thought 
of the European students will be stim 
ulating because it 1s so different trom 
the general 


theologic al thought ol 


(America. Because the delegates will 
come from the four corners of the 
world, the meeting offers a splendid 
opportunity to learn about political and 
social conditions from other young peo 
ple who are well-informed. 

It is equally true that the USA dek 
gation has a great contribution to make 
in the conference. These young Ameri 
cans can help the other delegates un 
derstand the American conception of 
the Christian social gospel. They can 
also report on the political, social and 
economic conditions in the USA. They 
can share their energy and enthusiasm 
with other young px ople who are suffer 
ing the strains of fatigue and insufhcient 
food. 


Participation in the Oslo Conterenc« 


will demand earnest preparation. Be 
cause English, French and German are 
the official conference languages, 4 
working knowledge of at least one for 
eign language is necessary. In the near 
future, a series of preparatory study 
pamphlets will be distributed by spon 
sering agencies. These will prove to be 
excellent study materials for all Ameri 
can young people as well as those who 
will be delegates to the Conference. 
In a world recovering trom war and 
attempting to learn the art of peace 
it is hopeful when the Christian youth 
of the world has the courage and en 
ergy to plan a great world conference 
dedicated to the Lordship ot Jesus 


Christ. 





Plans for Oslo: Rena Joyce Weller, E. 5. 
Parsons, Kenneth E. Reeves and Wilton 
E. Bergstrand. 
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V, e +] 
- are meanings 
43 
On 
“There is a quest that calls me “What say you cf God, and who is He in very truth? And he 
In nights when | am alone. answered saying: ‘Think now, my comrades and beloved, of a 
The need to ride where the ways divide heart that contains all your hearts, a love that encompasses 
ts) The unknown from the known all your loves, a spirit that envelops all your spirits, a voice 
ity | mount what thought is near me enfolding all your voices, and a silence deeper than all your 
And soon | reach the place, silences, and timeless. 
The tenuous rim where the Seen grows dim 
And the sightless hides its face. “Seek now to perceive in your self-fulness a beauty more en 
, , ; chanting than all things beautiful, a song more vast than the 
| have ridden the wind, songs of the sea and the forest, a majesty seated upon a 
Be | | have ridden the sea, throne for which Orion is but a footstool, holding a sceptre in 
bare || | have ridden the moon and stars, which the Pleiades are naught save the glimmer of dewdrops. 
— | have set my feet in the stirrup seat 
am Of a comet coursing Mars, 
for Aad everywhere ° “You have sought always only food and shelter, a garment 
near Through earth and air and a staff; seek now One who is neither an aim for your 
study My thought speeds, lightning-shod, arrows nor a stony cave to shield you from “ eee 
spon It comes to a place where checking pace 
10 be It cries, ‘Beyond lies God.’ ” A 
“| will say of the Lord, he is my refuge and my fortress, my 
men God, in him will | trust.” 
who “A ceaseless search, like the ebb and flow 
€. Of oceans, marks all man’s days! 
* and “| remembered that | only lived at those times when | be- 
peace To what end? lieved in God. He is that without which one cannot live.” 
i hat ils: T 
nal Something that never fails 
Something that remains when all else passes— 
G en ti . ‘ ‘ , 
sonal ion gaa lengthen ond the wasting embers “It is an overwhelming experience to fall into the hands of 
: oak bent sail mtn illite ial the living God, to be invaded to the depths of one’s being by 
Jesus ‘oes ae ot be? P His presence, to be, without warning, wholly uprooted from all 
‘ crth-b iti 
Some worldly hope that promises a haven of rest, of creature 2 2 ee ond eres and to ae See villi 
| liad tempest of unbelieving power which leaves one’s old proud 
sete —_ cata iin satenittainan alittle self utterly, utterly defenseless, until one cries, ‘All Thy waves 
y, Of at aaeal 9 and thy billows are gone over me’ (Ps. 42:7). Then is the soul 
: swept into a Loving Center of ineffable sweetness, where calm 
Some sure attachment to another who stands secure against cap ey 
ih dunes & etal ont tenet and unspeakable peace and ravishing joy steal over one. And 
wit. ett eensenne tees “Ray a all i stile one knows now why Pascal wrote, in the center of his greatest 
Thee pacer the Ae ae adh i pee all desire? moment, the single word, ‘Fire.’ There stands the world of 
Hardly: 9 P struggling, sinful, earth-blinded men and nations, of plants 
For pr shane ore denmed to pans oxen es Mie dar and animals and wheeling stars of heaven, all new, all lapped 
the t i ™ 
There’s a timeless principle rooted in man’s being, in the tender, persuading Love at the Center. : 
That must abound in all he does; 
That marks with reverence his every step; o ‘A 
That spreads like evening blessings over all of life; “Those who have the gale of the Holy Spirit go forward even 
That warms the cold depths of all frozen fears in sleep. 
And mckes friend of foe, love of hate; 
And lasts beyond life and death, peace and war! 
This man seeks throughout all his years.” 
? 
Es 
filton 
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FRONTIER SERVICE: 


Four Kinds 





1. Church Social Worker 


Can vou imagine yourself a church 


psye hiatr ( 


ounselor in Chicago, direc 


{ | 
tor of an interracial 


worker in the 


center in Georgia, 
Philip 


social worker in China? 


If you have ability, training, and a 
of mission, the world can be your 

ield 
Social work has come into its own as 


“Lady Bountiful” with her 


prot ssion. 


a 
Thanksgiving basket has been replaced 
by a worker with skill and a belief in 
the work and dignity of the individual. 
From its beginnings in charity and poor 
relief, social work has developed into 
many specialized rvices to meet the 
needs ot people. Today there are four 
major helds. Case work involves direct 
services to individuals and_ families. 
Group work deals with persons in thei 
ocial, religious, and economic groups. 
Community o1 


} 


her to cooperat for social 


gdnization brings thes« 
roups tovet 


ends. Social re adrcn supplies the tacts 


to help in social planning. Whatever his 
specialty the social worker thinks both 
nm terms ot th person who needs help 


ind the ocial scene which needs 


This is the protessional person doing 

pecific social work job. He may be a 
| 

isc Worker In an orphanage, church, or 


One denomination which has 
] 


mwency 


{ 


veloped special services tor youth be 


lieves that it has a dual function in in 


terpreting the importance of spiritual 


resources to the community, and the 
importance ol social case work to the 
clergy. He may be a group worker in a 


church neighborhood house, serving 
underprivileged urban centers or for- 
eign language groups. He may be the 
social weltare 


director of the program 


of a council of churches, or a research 
worker in a department of social ac 
tion. He has to be spiritual leader, ad 
visor in personal problems, planner of 


wellare and recreation, and perhaps 
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even public health. The worker tor mig 
rants or sharecroppers has the addition 
al task of relating newcomers to each 
place. The church worker moves into 
new industrial areas to meet needs un 
ul the community can be mobilized tor 
action. These are pioneer jobs, not well 
defined, and calling upon a large va 
riety ol skills, plus a commitment to 
the work of the Church. 


Placements tor social worker in for 
eign helds most nearly approximate the 
last type. The denominational boards 
are beginning to send out trained social 
workers to tackle problems previously 
unmet. China is asking tor medical so 
cial workers, Korea needs someone to 
rehabilitate the “comfort” girls used by 
the Japanese army and left to an un 
happy tate. Thousands of war orphans 
in the Philippines need shelter and 
placement In Toster home s. Mission cen 
ters in Johannesburg and Calcutta need 
social workers for the industrial popu 
lations. Ask 


needs, pick your held and prepare lor 
the work. 


your church about the 


What about preparation? If vou want 
to be a social worker, it would be best 
to meet the standards of the profession 
by taking the full course of training in 
one ot the torty-two recognized schools. 
(The American 
of Social Work, 120 East 22nd Street, 
New York 1o, N. Y. will send you a 


list ) \l] such schools ask lor a college 


\ssociation ot Schools 


rar prec and choose 
candidates for ma 
mental 
and physical 


health, 


turity, 


SC holastic 


ability and prom 


ise for construc 
tive work with 
people. The 
church social 


worker has at his 


disposal the re- 





sources of the corporate Christian cop 
munity. He is free to put into action hj 
conviction that no social machine wij 
work unless the men and women with 
in it are changed, and that it is religio, 
which is the most powerful regenera. 
tive force. 

Mary Cochran 


Smith, 
2. Engineer 
lre Engineers Needed in Mission 


Work? Yes, they are. The machine ha 
decreased the size of our world. Wy 
has led certain ot the smaller country 
to believe that industry and the machin 
are the solution of all economic and n; 
tional problems and spell national sat 
ty, individual wealth and world power 
Unless the Christian Church throug} 
out the world can produce qualifie 
Christian leadership for the incoming 
industry, that industry will be unk 
lievably evil in its purpose, growth ar 
result. 

What Kind of Work 1s Open to th 
Missionary Engineer? The world is fu 
of schools, hospitals, churches at 
houses erected by missionaries, untrais 
ed in building skills, who nevertheles 
showed unskilled native workers h 
to do the work. Some of these buil 
ings were well-planned and erected, b 
at the expense of work these missio! 
aries were better trained to do. Novy 
the mission boards are using engineer 
and architects to erect the buildings a1 
power plants for foreign projects. 

Again, the Christian Church throug 
out the  missior 
world has beer 
built largely up 
a foundation « 
members of sma 
financial means 
That 


learned to stan 


on its feet. It ha 


church ha 


become truly 
digenous throug’ 


its perils, pers 
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-yuons, 
Enginee 
sons ol 
that th 
church i 
jemocra 
rade 
through 
work 1 
equippe 
ag wil 
chance 
igainst 


needs Ss 


Larg« 
peing b 
the doct 
can WO! 
pastor 1 
tivated 
obtain < 
ernmen 
a Chris 
student 
run in 
penins 
nen ha 
spread 
sonal v 
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Does 
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yions, hardships and martyrdom. 


Engineers are needed to teach the 
ite of Christians to earn a living 
hat th may build their family, 
burch and nation into self-supporting, 


lemocratic units. Some few mission 
rade Sé ools and technical colleges 
throughout the world are doing such 
york now. Some engineers are so 
quippe by God and nature that noth- 
will ever satisfy them except the 
hance to build up something new 
wainst great odds. The mission field 
eeds such gifted individuals. 
Large non-Christian industries are 


xing built up in many lands. Often 


the doctor of medicine and the engineer 


an work with groups from which the 
stor is excluded. The missionary-mo- 
vated engineer may also be able to 


obtain a teaching position in some gov- 
ernment technical school, and thus lend 
, Christian influence in the lives of the 
students. Government and _privately- 


run industries of many lands have 
penings for qualified engineers. Such 
en have unparalleled opportunities to 
spread the gospel through example, per- 
sonal work, evangelistic meetings and 
Bible classes. It should be realized, how 
er, that those who have not found it 
wssible to carry on such work in an 
\merican factory may not find it easier 


do in another country. 


Does t he 


w learn the language of the country to 


missionary engineer need 
which he goes? Yes, he does. He may 


fnd American technical textbooks in 
we and the college students speaking 
English. But, he will need to speak the 
native tongue to explain those texts and 
make them rich through illustrations. 
Further, he must give instructions to 
native contractors, foremen and work 
men who speak no English. Nor will 
he ever be able to reach hearts until he 


in talk in the native tongue. 


What 


the missionary engineer? 


needed by 


\ missionary 


gualifications are 


world nec ds 
his knowl 


dge and experience with others. He 


elieves that the whokk 


Christ. He wants to share 
has something worth sharing. Christ 
vas a carpenter, Peter a fisherman, and 


Paul a tentmaker. The 


missionary en 
gineer should be proficient with his 
hands and should have had apprentice 
training in some trade. He must be able 


to pick up the tools of his trade and 
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prove to laboring men that he is one 
of them. 

The missionary engineer must carry 
the confidence of experience with him 
to the mission field. He should have be- 


hind him several years of successful 


work in his profession before he can 
meet situations in which all the odds 
are stacked against him. 

with doctorates 


srilliant engineers, 


3. Medical Worker 


“ 


Pioneer” means new things today in 
medical missions. No longer does a 
large proportion of the peoples of such 
lands as China, India, Korea, Siam, and 
Iran have to be convinced of the ef 
ficacy of modern scientific medicine. 
The clinics and wards of mission hos 
pitals are crowded to overflowing with 
those seeking friendly, scientific exam 
ination and treatment, who are no 
longer kept away by traditional super 
stitions regarding health and disease. 

The medical missionary of today is 
pioneering, mot only in perfecting his 
plant, his equipment and _ his_ tech- 
niques, but above all in training nation 
als to do the medical job themselves, 
effecting the rootage of the institution 
in the life of the community he serves. 
He is pioneering in assuring his nation- 
al associates opportunities tor creative 
participation in the building up of the 
institution to which he has been ap 
pointed. Many young nationals, cons¢ 
crated followers of Christ, are bringing 
to their communities and churches 
fresh concepts of the teachings of their 
Master and a high moral standard to 
the profession at large. It is a great 
privilege to participate in the training 
of such as these. 

There 


pioneering which meant little as a chal 


is another aspect of modern 
lenge to the early medical missionaries, 
except as their institutions benefited by 
bounties from the state treasury, and 
that is in the field of cooperating with 
governments. All over the world gov 
ernmental bodies—national, provincial, 
and district, as well as municipal—are 
becoming increasingly conscious of their 
responsibilities to their peoples in the 
field of health and medical care. This 
consciousness is by no means confined 


to the advanced regions of the world. 


from leading American universities, 


have been found in mission fields ex 


ploiting labor and their 


enslave 


own 
cleverness to native peoples 
through the machi: lo meet such ex 
ploiters on an equality hnical abil 


ity, the missionary engineer needs 
the very best technical education he can 
get. Sam Dean 


Enginees working in Ching 


© meena! 


Dr Russell 
J RYAN.MD] , 
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Where hang your shingle: in a well 
serviced spot? or one where doctors are 
a prime community need? 


In China and India, as well as many 


territorial possessions and mandated 
areas, blueprints are being drawn for 
the provision ol adequate medical care, 
and government medical officers are 
asking their missionary colleagues and 
Christian medical councils to help put 
these plans into operation. Here then 
is another area for missionary states 
manship. 

The challenge of modern pioneering 
is not limited to the medics. Mission 
hospitals here and there are extending 
their outreach through the services of 
non-medical workers. No longer is an 
institution considered to be adequately 
staffed when it has one or more doc 
tors and nurses. The medical social 
service worker who carries the precepts 
and practices of better living into the 


house of the patients, and the trained 
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tor who brings her visual 


ommunity programs to vil 
slum, greatly expand the in 
d usetulness of the hospital. 
ied non-medical hospital ad 


tor 1s beginning to carry the 


responsibility which has always 


wrne by the overburdened doctor 


rsing superintendent. Indeed, the 

‘ not tar distant when some ol 
hose who have trained as hospital ad 
inistrators will find themselves man 
iving the aflairs of a group Of associat 


| Christian hospitals, dispensaries and 


health centers; and even initiating plans 


tor the coordinat on ol separate units in 


organized services 


need tor such “area 


] ] ; 

regiona }) 1 oO 

There 1s a crying 
strators 


Douglas N. Forman, M.D 


is 


( ( j 0) 


New Y 


4. Teacher 


During th var we htteen 


USA youth how to go 


taught 


llion or oul 


orth to kill. We had to. We put a na 
tion s resoul ; behind a program that 
gave young nen expert mnstruction in 


the skills ot killing and mass destruc- 
tion. 
Now we are tacing the waging of 


the peace and we must construct a 
new world order. The thirty million 
children ot school age in America to- 
day are our country’s greatest national 
resource. You are challenged to teach 
millions the skills of liv 


these thirty 


ing. This is a real job. 


One thing war has taught us is that 
it is a bad thing to give power to a 
person who lacks the emotional stability 
to handle power wisely. How educate 
hearts, as well as minds? How educate 
all ot the individual, so that he 


develop in human understanding? — It 


| 


GiOns 


may 


can be by adding a third dimen 


chil 


dren trom grade school up must be ex 


posed to the 


sion to the educational process: 


richness and inspiration 
that shine through the significance of 
religion. Boys and girls must grow in- 
side so that they mav become men and 
women who, having a fine sense of the 
fitness of things, will go out in turn to 


teach othe rs 


Teachers of an earliet cra have made 
the mistake of thinking that emotional 


education of “the other half” ot a stu 


dent could be lett to chanx 
shown this to be a risky c 
A good teacher needs, fi 
keen awareness of human a 
values. As background s| 
solid equipment in psychiat: 
chology. She needs to know 
the realm of attitudes, and 
an elasticity of mind and 
must know the motivations 
uals on the different age le\ 
needs that drive young peop 
The teacher's aim should b 


the spiritual answers to thos 


that basic truths become not s 


mundane that has been hand 


lime has 
Tee 
of all, . 
1 SPiritug 
needs 
and psy 
uch about 
cultivar 
rit. She 
individ 


s and the 


to te ur 


needs 


somethin 


d OUL oF 


a platter, but vital experiences that by 


come a part of daily life. In 


ing process we as leaders arc 


abstract values into something tangibk 


Jesus of Nazareth, the great 


the teack 
challenged 
to achieve the difficult thing of 


making 


st Te act 


er of all time, knew thes« techniques 


He did not know them formally: He 


telt them. What better example could 


his hear 


Dorothy Waldo Phillips 


we find? He always taught throug} 
capturing the mmMagination ol! 

crs 

ned di rior October, 1g4¢ 





FRONTIER S 


Many an 


spoils al 


or Christianity 


bad 


apologist 


cast by 


good 


argument 


when hi compares Christianity at its 
best with the non-Christian taiths at 
their worst, or when he contrasts the 


theory ot Christianity with the prac lice 


of Hinduism, Islam, and Buddhism, o1 


when he identifies Christianity with 
western civilization, if not with western 
mperialism. No one has a right to be a 
Christian worker in India unless he has 
i clear understanding of the best that 
India posse $sces. 

\n initial mistake made by many an 
outsider is the assumption that India is 
1 pagan land. It is easily forgotten that 
India has highly developed religious SVS 
tems which are noted for their philo 
sophical depth and logical consistency. 
Che trouble with the Hindu is not that 


he is religious or un-religious, but that 
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ERVICE: 


One Attitude 








he IS lOO religious. He lives, moves, and 
has his being in religion. In all that he 
does, he 1s God-conscious. 


\ further fact which a Christian 
worker going to India should remem 
ber is that no one in the world is more 
fully prepared to pay the price which 
religion demands of him than the Hin 
du. The 
which the Hindu inflicts upon himself 
God 


with a deep reverence for the quality 


penances and mortuuhcations 


in his search for should fill us 
of his devotion. The physical comforts 
which Christian workers frequently in- 
sist upon in the name of health and ef 
ficiency may well be a liability to him, 
for word “sacrifice” on the lips of many 
a Christian worker has a hollow sound 
to the devout Hindu. 

Further, no one has a greater intel- 
tolerance 


lectual in matters religious 


than the cultured Hindu. He 


IS Not 


cocksure of himself as some Christians 


are; generally, he is painfully 


CONSCIOUS 


ot the limitations of his own religious 


Eddy Asirvatham 


Outstanding Indian 


Layma) 





knowledge and experience and he is an 


eager sec ker for truth. 


The Christian worker going to India 


should be a person of utter humility and 


great receptivity of mind and spirit. He 


should possess a first-hand knowledge of 
the Christian faith and feel strongly the 
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wing power of Christ. What the eager 
Hindu w nts to know of him is whether 
he has fc nd God 


he can help him to find God. 


and if so, whether 
It is not enough merely to show that 
he teaching and spirit of Jesus Christ 
Confucius, 


ye superior to those of 


Buddha Mchammed. That is com- 
yratively easy. What is essential is the 
lemonstrauion in one’s own life of the 
nower ot Jesus to enable one to live a 
fe of victory Over sin. 

As important as personal salvation is 
he ability of the Christian worker to ap- 
aly the teachings and spirit of our Mas 
rer to every aspect of his own life. But 
vhile Christian salvation must begin 
with th 


should soon reach out into man’s eco- 


individual and family, it 
jomic life, his social relationships, as 
vell as his national and international 
nterests. 

From this point of view the whole 
world is a parish. There is no mission- 
ary field as such and no non-missionary 
feld. Christian people are as much in 
need of the saving power of Jesus Christ 
snon-Christian people. Christianity has 
no assured future in India so long as a 
Christian nation like America tolerates 
racial intolerance and injustice, econom 

imperialism, un-Christian economic 
ractices, a lop-sided kind of democ 
racy all in the name of freedom. The 
greatest enemy of Christianity certainly 
snot communism, nor is it any of the 
on-Christian religions of the world. 
The real enemy is sub-Christianity. 

India does want Christianity and wel 
mes those who preach the truly Chris- 
tian gospel. 


Eddy Asirvathan 


MINISTERS’ WEEK 


January 27-31, 1947 
THE PROSPECT FOR PROTESTANTISM 


Leaders will discuss the 
relation of Protestantism 
to Catholicism, Education, 
the World Church, and 
the Theological Crisis. 
Morning courses by mem- 
bers of the faculty. After 
noon clinics and work- 
shops in Religious Educa- 
tion, Rural Church, Pas- 
toral Counseling, and 
Preaching. Demonstration 
of audio-visual aids. 
Alden-Tuthill Lectures by 
BUELL G. GALLAGHER 
on “The Struggle for Hu- 
man Freedom in Amer- 
ica 





Write for detailed program 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 
5757 University Avenue Chicago 37, IIlinois 


JANUARY, 1947 








“The 
Reserwe Shelf 


Greet the Man, by Harold Wilke 
(Christian Education Press, $1.50) is 
wise counsel about handicapped return 
ing veterans, for families and churches 
and advisers. The author, a genial pas 
tor, himself born without arms, has 
taken thorough and varied graduate 
work in techniques of psychiatric care, 
and speaks with candor and balance. 


Practical, informed common-sense. 


Doctors East, Doctors West by Ed 
ward H. Hume (W. W. Norton & Co. 
$3.75) is an object lesson in mission 
ary attitude. Dr. Hume was the first 
doctor to attempt to practice western 
medicine in Changsha, a city of strong 
and ancient traditions where foreigners 
are still suspect. His real respect for 
Chinese medicine and his success in 
winning the local doctors over to mod 
ern medical practice is a remarkable 
illustration of the two-way ‘traffic idea 
of the best contemporary technique ol 
missions. The book’s last sentence caps 
the story well: “Only those can enter 
effectively into her life who approach 
China’s citadel by way of friendship.” 
Reads like a novel. 


Pathfinders of the World Mission- 
ary Crusade, by Sherwood Eddy (Ab 
ingdon $2.75) is a Student Movement 
modern and 


“natural.” Three dozen 


contemporary world Christian leaders, 
from among the 16,000 Student Volun 
teers of this past generation, march 
through these pages in realistic and 
attractive relief as only Eddy could 
show them. From Carey and Judson 
and Henry Luce, Sr., to Ida Scudder, 
Jimmy Yen, Speer, Jones, and Mott, 
the procession is dramatically pictured. 
Can we have another great outpouring 
of life for Christ in such world service? 
Readers of this book will have a new 
vision for that vivid task of the global 


Church. Factual, moving. 





Concise statement 


ry 
THE 
FAITH 
OF A 
PROTESTANT 


By W’. Burnet Easton, |r. 


In brief, clear-cut style the 
author presents a fresh outline of 
Christian beliefs. Here the divin 
ity of Christ, the Trinity, the Res 
urrection—beliefs which have 
come down to us from the New 
Testament and the Reformation 

are clearly explained and ap 


plied to modern lite. 


“It speaks in student terms and 
deals with student assumptions 
and views about faith ... when 
students complain that ‘most re 
ligious writing is over our 
heads, one constructive answe) 
is to give them the new Easton 
book... . Its nine chapters are 
well suited for student discus 
sions.” 


THe INTERCOLLEGIAN 


“The book merits high com 
mendation and wide use.” 


THe CHuristTiAN CENTURY. 


If you wonder what, as a Prot 
estant, “you are supposed to be 
lieve,” read this 


book. 


intormative 


F3 


1.50 


‘ 


{t vour bookstore 


MACMILLAN 


6o Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 




















We Believe in the 
Christian Community 


Continuing our progressive study of the tenets of our Christian faith, 
we present two distinguished authors, each writing on the assertion 
that “We declare our allegiance to the Christian Community. . . .” 


| 
By THEODORE O. WEDEL 


Vow Canon in chai ve of the dynamic College of Preachers at 


Ss 
Washington, D. C., Dr. Wedel once headed the national 


Episcopal student program 


O,., of the notable trends in contemporary religious 


thinking is the resurgence into importance of the doctrine 
of the Church. It has slumbered long in the subconscious 


of Christian reflecion—ignored or taken for granted. Of 


course, there were “churches.” Every one always knew 


that. They were somehow pragmatically necessary to carry 


on religion at all—as associations of engineers or doctors 
were essential tor those professions, or communities Of stu 
lents tor education. But Christianity and “the Church” were 
not synonymous. To be a Christian was to be a follower ot 
Jesus, a subscriber to His ethic of love and a practitioner of 
His way otf life. And this was based upon a relationship be 
tween an individual believer and the remembered Jesus ot 
the Bible record. Association with other believers and prac 
titioners could be helptul, of course, but it was not primary. 

Now this view of Christianity—individualistic, moralis 
istic—is breaking under the strain of contemporary 
history. The idea of the Church, as in some mysterious way 
primary rather than secondary, 1S looming on the horizon 
once more. Few of us understand such a change ol orienta 
tion clearly as yet, nor see what it may mean for the tuture. 
But here it ts. We can at least go a little way in the redis 
overy of this doctrine of the Church which looms up in 
Christianity s past. It is a seeking mood. 

Why is our individualistic, ethical Christianity tailing us? 
| shall allude briefly to three reasons. First, we are discover 
ng that a religion of ethical idealism, even with the biog 
raphy of Jesus thrown in, does not give the power of per 

mance. It may tell us what ought to be, but, alas, we start 
with what is. And a realistic view of “what is” does not look 
ery encouraging. The ancient thing called sin is a bit mors 
powertul than we had supposed. And to contront the power 
of evil merely with ideals, even with a model divine hu 

inity such as Christ, simply will not cure evil. It may 
rely judge evil by way of contrast. 

Secondly, this religion of ethical idealism Says little about 
God. It could, at its worst, be called “Christianity without 
Cod.” It resembles Confucianism, Jesus becoming a _ halt 


(Continued on page 21) 


i 
By WALTER M. HORTON 


{n Oberlin (Ohio) Professor, author (“Can Christianity Save 
Civilization?” and other books) and recent traveller jy 


Europe, looks hope fully to the Church. 


A & seek a torm of community life tar different trop 


that of the world we see about us. There is much in the lif 
of our age that excites our indignation and our horror, and 
fails to command our allegiance. If we could find the right 
kind of community, in which we could really feel at home, 
how eagerly we would give it our whole-hearted allegiance, 
serving it with all the strength we possess! But we have seen 
young people going “all out” tor causes that do not desery 
such support; and that has made us draw back when tempted 
to commit ourselves. We do not want to be taken in that 
way. Where ts the cause that deserves to be served with all 
our powers? 

We do not demand pertection of this ideal community 
What we are looking for is a believable promise—believable 
for the tar tuture because already concretely realized in the 
past and present. We recognize that the Christian Churct 
is composed of faulty human beings like ourselves, and we 
know plenty of churches that repel us by their convention 
ality, or their partisan fanaticism, and utterly tail to evoke 
our allegiance. Stull we are amazed and attracted by the 
Church's record in her best days—by the courage of the earl 
Christians, and their surprising victory over imperial Rome 
by the civilizing work of the Celtic missionary monks wh 
Christianized all northern Europe; by the fire of tresh lit 
that burned away the church’s dry rot in the days of Luther 
and Knox and George Fox and John Wesley. And we see 
no reason to suppose that the power of the Spirit, so creative 
and revolutionary in these men, has lost its power of frest 
eruption in our own day. We think we see it bursting out 
again in certain present day experiments 1n Christian com 
munal living, reported to us trom all over the world. Some 
times, at student conferences we have tasted of the meaning 
ot these experiments, and found the taste good. We want 
more of this sort of thing; we shall never be entirely at home 
until we find it. 

We tind then that the Church's taith in herself as. the 
universal Body of Christ is a believable faith for us. Here 
and there, where she is really alive with his Spirit, we find 


the Church treating persons in all kinds of need with the 
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faite respect and transforming good will which Jesus 


avs showed. We find her representing the Kingdom of 
1 in her own collective life as He lived and taught the 
gning o! the Kingdom—at least well enough so that we 
cheer at the prospect that our political and economic 
might b brought closer to that standard. Above all, we 
{the Church continuing the work of Christ as the great 
conciler between God and men, man and man, taking 
y “walls of partition” and opening the way to universal 
owship. We are troubled by the fact that denominational 
ferences set bounds to the potential universality of Chris 


a fellowship, but we are glad to see those bounds being 


passed by the great movement for Christian unity which 
weeping over the world. To that movement we give our- 
es without reserve as we could never give ourselves to 
Church as she is. In it we feel the onward push of the 


ral city of God. 


THEODORE O. WEDEL 
(Continued from page 20) 


ine, ethical teacher and Master. Following him in moral 
cipleship is no doubt a glorious aim, but what about 
aswers first to more fundamental questions—our whence 
d our whither, our loneliness in “our little life rounded 
th a sleep,” our lostness when in the grip of demonic 


rees far beyond the power of ideals to cure? We cry tora 


4 


iour. 


ind, thirdly, when we do cry for a Saviour, and turn 


the remembered Jesus with whom our ethical heroism be 


man scene. The New Testament story of him ends with 
ascension. Of course, he can be remembered, and can 
«met in the gospel story. But if we need a Saviour-Christ 


here is he now’? 


The students put it this way: 











- —FEasee ofr > 
me 


Christian. Therefore— 


JANUARY, 1947 





an, where shall we find him? He once vanished from the 


“We declare our allegiance to the Christian Community. 
The Church Universal, in which the churches and the Student 
Christian Movement share, is the fellowship of all who hear 
and act upon the word of God. The Christian community pro 
vides the moral and spiritual support, the corporate worship, 
the self-criticism which empower our individual efforts to be 


“We identify ourselves with the Church Universal and give 
to its various expressions our money, our time, and our 
faithful membership. 

“We support the world mission of Christianity that all may 
receive the knowledge of God in Jesus Christ. 

“We strive for unity in God’s Church, that it may become 
the community through which His will and love can | 
be expressed most fully.” 


“What do we mean when we say that we declare our allegiatice to the Christian Community?” We 
asked this question of Dr. Horton and Dr. Wedel, and print their replies in these pages. In the next 
two months this magazine will round out its interpretive series with articles on the third and fourth 


of the five-point “Statement of Christian Faith” which was printed in full in the October INTERCOLLEGIAN 


Here is where the Church must ente: ion the scene. 
Turn to the New Testament and look tor Christ after the 


resurrection and the ascension, and you wi 1d him in the 


‘ 1 
Christian community. ind nou here Ci se \ bentecost hap 


pened, the birthday ot the Christ returning ving Christ 

alive in the community. He bears the n Christ, but 
also the names Holy Spirit and Comtorter (St othener ) 
Read the documents written by that community soon calling 
itself “Church” and see how the remembered Christ has be 
come Lord and Saviour. So vivid is this experience ot Him 
as a living and an abiding and a saving present reality that 
the Acts and the Epistles make little mention of his 
Resurrection story. 

The disciples had not forgotten that story. At the close ot 
the first generation of their new lite “in Christ,” they took 
pains to record the story with scrupulous use of memory 
But the Christ as Spirit in the community came first: in 
present experience and importance. Unless a convert be 
came a member of the Christ-bearing community (through 
baptism), the pre-resurrection story of Jesus could have no 
living meaning. The disciples were no longer disciples ot a 
Master. They had turned into apostles and martyrs, or simply 
“Christians.” They now had the Church, the fellowship of 
the living Christ, the Holy Spirit. Where two or three werk 
gathered together in his name, he actually was in the midst 
of them. They would have understood a modern theologian’s 
saying: “God plus one is a pagan: God plus two is a Chris 
tian.” The Church, and the Church alone was now his Body. 
The Church alone now possessed his powers. This com 
munity could heal the sick and forgive sins. Apart from this 
Body, Jesus could be a remembered, but not a living Christ. 
He could not be a Saviour. 

My little article has merely brought the Church upon the 
scene. Once recognized as important, the doctrine of the 
Church can invite us to a voyage of rediscovery. “Seek and 


ve shall find.” 
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FERN BABCOCK, Campus News Editor 
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TRAIN COMMUNITY LEADERS 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Palo Alto, Cal 


(utstanding work is being done by the 


Community Service and Leadership 
[raining committees, 
(Miss) Pat Davidson, 


The Com unity 


according to 
YWCA director. 


Service group works 


} 
in the Veterans’ Hospital, sends stu 


dent home in 


le iders to the juvenile 


Redwood City, and provides leader 


YWCA 


The Committee on Leadership 


ship tor local Scout and 
Vroups. 
Training cooperated with the Asso 
ciated Students in training leaders for 


impus positions M. V. POND. 


STUDENTS MEET LABOR LEADERS 
, Ithaca, N. Y. The 


| 
Public Affairs Commission here got a 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


realistic view of tts job tor the vear 


when members ot the taculty of the 


School ol Labor and | 


Industrial Rela 


tions met with them for their first 


session to plan their work. 


FACULTY OVERWORKED 
CLEMSON COLLEGE, Clemson, S. C. The 


YMCA’s dormitory discussion program 


is so lively that faculty leaders who 
come tor an hour trequently are kept 
for much longer. There may be a con 


nection between this interest and the 


tact that Clemson was the first to reg 


ister its delegates tor the 


Christmas 


| 
time Assembly 


KILROY IS HERE 


RACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Che Campus Chest Drive was launched 
by the arrival of C. C. (( ampus 


Chesty) Kilroy. Accompanied by two 


campaign sponsors, the mythical crea 


ture stepped out of “Kilroy’s Krate” 


(icep) to ad Idress a crowd ol stud nts 


on the library steps while a plane drop 


ped WSSF leafl ts 
(Part ot the Campus Chest’s goal of 
goes to WSSF 


over the campus. 


ot course!) Kil 


“Krow’s Nest” 


where he is now 


roy then retreated to his 
in the chapel, busy 


receiving pledges from all university 


houses and organizations. 


UNIVERSITY STUDENT FELLOWSHIP 
Salt Lake 


work of the 


UNIVERSITY OF 
Utah. The 


University Student Fellowship is 


UTAH, City, 


newly formed 
get 
ting started with Mr. Ray Nesmith as 
director. Groups assisting in the forma 
tion and financing of this new work 
are the national boards of the Episco 
Methodist, 


and Baptist ( ‘hurches: 


pal, Presbyterian, Congre 


gational local 
congregations of the Lutheran, Central 


Christian, Unitarian and Japanese 


National 
YMCA and 


Christian Churches: and the 
Student 


YWCA. 


Councils of the 


F.E.P.C. DEFEATED IN CALIFORNIA 
YMCA-YWCA REGIONAL OFFICE, Los An 
geles, Cal. The deteat ot Proposition 11 
to establish a Fair Employment Prac 
tices Act leaves California with a major 
unsolved problem of providing equality 
of job opportunity for its citizens. Cal 
itornia students worked for the passage 
of the act and used as a major resource 


a pamphlet, FEPC, Yes or No, pub 


lished by the Pacific Southwest Area 
YMCA. 

CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS 
MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE, Sioux City, lowa. 


The YMCA 


Christianity in 


discussed The Place ot 
Politics at one of its 


meetings JOHN REIBHOFP. 
WORK FOR ADMITTANCE OF 
NEGRO STUDENTS 
St. Lours, Mo. 


The Interracial Committee is an unot 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, . 


which has as_ its 
Negro 
Washington University. 
It is endorsed by the Social Work Club, 
the Campus “Y,” the 


heial organization 


primary aim the admittance of 


students into 


American Veter 


an’s Committee, one fraternity, thr 
sororities, and seven other campus ¢; 
ganizations. Panel discussions and , 
school assemblies similar to the one ; 
which Paul Robeson spoke last sprin; 
are planned. The Committee is als 


taking a poll of the faculty member 
PROBLEMS EXAMINED 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, Lexingto 

The YMCA has organized a 


four discussions on students’ 


SCTIES | 
problen 
Every Iraternity on the campus has 
group that meets each week for a mon 
with religious leaders and faculty mep 
bers. Sections of E. Stanley Jones’ boot 


lbundant Living, were used as th 


basis tor the sessions. 


AAAAAAMAA 





Association 
with a strong faculty and a! 
cosmopolitan student body. 


A Curriculum 
recently revised to provide 
training in the basic require. : 
| ments for parish leadership. ; 


' Ample Laboratory 


H ; ; 

! experience under close su- ; 
pervision in city, town, vil- / 

| lage and country fields. 

" 

| Life 


/ in a_ college community } 
whose college of liberal arts ; 
} and conservatory of music 
add much to the delights of ; 
cultured living. { 


|. Degrees 
' of A.M. B.D., 





and S.T.M.: 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Oberlin College 
Thomas Wesley Graham, Dean 
OBERLIN OHIO 
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Hints on Movies 


60 
ANGEL ON MY SHOULDER. A 


return to 


n morality plays,” this is a mod 

mn of the struggle between good 

vil the human soul and in the world 

» large Muni as “Eddie,” a convict, 1s 
verb: Claude Rains is brilliant as the clever 
mick” Devil). Taunting, tantalizing, 
ble pense laden; strong as a sermon 


HOLIDAY IN MEXICO. Maynificent color 


cent romance at the Ame rican 


Mexico City; a minimum of casual 
nking phisticates without the usual hard 
Delightful 
CROSS MY HEART. A misguided chorus 
in heavy them with attempted 
t” handling 
NOTORIOUS GENTLEMAN \ tank grou 
pent past 
BLACK BEAUTY. Entertainment for the 
g those who lov horses and sen 
CRIMINAL COURT. A D.A. candidat us 
government. Logical, capable 
THE TIME OF THEIR Lives eptional 
and Costello comed 
PERSONALITY KID. Veteran and burro in 
rtrayal of small town affau ind 
I I umil lite 
THE GREAT DAY. British old-craftsmen vi 
ughttul modern situation 
NIGHT AND DAY. American suc stor 
Cole Porter (Cary Grant), beautifully don 
t wver-bibulou 
BLUE SKIES. Colortul setting tor old Irving 
ilso with high alcoholic « mntent 
HOME SWEET HOMICIDE. in, interest 
THE PERFECT suigeerntege A gloomy tenth 
nniversar nts to the usual mod 
divorces But the marriage 1s 
DON’T GO 
THE KILLERS. Sordid and ruthless, with 
let deceit for gain theme. Unl 
vor!d crime, it is a pity to put 
t ical skill into such inti-social 


THE BIG SLEEP. In this involved mystery 


OVERNIGHT TRIPS FOR FRESHMEN 


NIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT, Storrs, 


Connecticut. Freshman overnight trips 


the church cabin are sponsored by 


thy 


University Christian Association. 


Groups of twenty leave by bus after af 
for 


ternoon classes, and return in time 


isses on the following morning. Af 


er having a home-cooked supper at the 


n 


inging, playing games, having bull-ses 


ions, square dancing, and getting ac 
juainted.—GLORIA ERB. 
JANUARY, 1947 


abin, the group spends the evening 



























THE 
Interseminary 


SERIES 


~ a : ary oe - composed ot 
study volumes on the ecumenical church 
and its task, ought to be in the library of every 


preacher and thoughtful layman throughout 
the nation. 


POPUP PP CREP UEP EROROERUORIAUCETERIUESESULESEES HI 


A four-volume appraisal 
by 33 Christian 


leaders, on the problems 
and opportunities facing 


Cdstetention These remarkable studies are time 


ly and of great value. They represent the first 
significant and scholarly work done in 
held with the background and the 


postwar as a challenge. —G. Bromley Oxnam 





this 


Elmer J. F. Arndt War as a 


John C. Bennett 


Clarence Tucker Craig 





H. Paul Douglass 
Buell 


Joseph Haroutunian 


VOLUME | 
THE CHALLENGE OF 
OUR CULTURE 
Homrighausen fd — b Cl rene —_ ker Cra An 
Walter M. Horton a slices th . 
Charles W 


John Knox 


Gallagher 


George Hedley 


Elmer 


Iglehart 
















Kenneth Scott Latourette 
VOLUME II 
THE CHURCH AND 
ae MOVEMENTS 
Randolph Crump Miller. An 
James H. Nichols Ne f si te cl a “» ne bre ton ze = afd be om 
Richard Niebuhr peeey Sony. rae Sens Se See 


present to the Church 
O. Frederick Nolde 
VOLUME Ill 
Pierson Parker 


THE GOSPEL, THE CHURCH 
AND THE WORLD 


Edited } Kenneth Scott Latourette. A dis 


cussion of the relat 


Henry Smith Leiper 
John A. Mackay 
Elmore M. McKee 
Randolph Crump Miller 




















these groups 


Edward L. Parsons 
Norman Pittenger 
Stanley Rycroft 
Paul Scherer 
Luman J. Shafter 
Dwight Smith 
Matthew Spinka 





VOLUME IV 


Howard Thurman 
Elton Trueblood TOWARD WORLD-WIDE 
Abdel. R. Wentz CHRISTIANITY 


' 
Fred West Edited by O. Fre k Nolde. The story 
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the developing wo ristian movement, its 
Hugh Vernon While eals and the increasingly dominant 
Amos N. Wilder fluence on Church life 1 thous 1 

ind a discussion of the problem and 

tunities which face this emerging w 
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Each volume $1.50 The set of four $5.00 
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INTERSEMINARY 
Series 








at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd Street 





New York 16, N. Y 
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re 


. . the signature of a cooper- 
ative, planned publishing pro- 
gram that will tailor a litera- 
ture to fit the religious, moral, 
and ethical questions and 
needs of our time. Directed 
especially to young people, at 
work and in school, this new 
publishing adventure seeks as 
authors fresh voices that can 
give leadership. 


HADDAM HOUSE Editorial 
Board, representing the Edward 
W. Hazen Foundation, educa- 
tors, and youth leaders from 
the various Christian churches 
and agencies, is concerned with 
arousing and guiding interest 
in vital issues of today, the 
world which youth is helping 
now to shape. Present members 
of the Board are: 


Edwin Aubrey 

John Bennett 

Paul J. Braisted 
Virginia Corwin 
Grace Loucks Elliott 
Lowrence K. Hall 
William Hubben 
Harold B. Ingalls 
Poul L. Lehmann 
Paul M. Limbert 
John Oliver Nelson 
J. Edward Sproul 


Rose Terlin 


Keep on the lookout for the 
HADDAM HOUSE ship. It will 
bring five to eight books a 
year. Here are the first two. 


Place your standine order 
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Look for these 
Best Sellers 


at the 
Assemlly Bochstore 


Christian Faith 
and My Job 


Alexander Miller 


If your room-mate or your job gibes.at religion, 
put your religion to work at that strategic spot! 
Don’t be a Sunday-only Christian. Success, ad- 
vancement, popul: irity —do these compete with 
your convictions? Or dollars outbid your ideals? 
business sct- up 





In a hard-boiled 
and even on campus Christian principles don’t pay 
regular interest. But American Youth, always willing to take a chance, 
recently learned that brotherly love can be a more rewarding dividend 
than cash. 

Varied experience and international Christian service give Alexander 
Miller authentic background and earned right to speak about using 
religion to reconvert one’s daily environment. Christian Faith and My 
Job is geared co these times and your needs. Get it NOW and apply 


it soon. $1.00 


Beyond This 


Darkness 


Roger L. Shinn 


Roger Shinn has looked hard at the stark 
facts of our time and seen beyond them. 
Having waived ministerial exemption and 
enlisted, he was in the Battle of the Bulge, 
was captured, and in prison camp until the 
end of the war. Now completing graduate 
studies he is assistant professor-elect at Hei- 
delberg College, his « na mater. This rising 
young churchman, having fought and thought 
his way through war’ chaos, expresses here 
his own dynamic religion. If Christianity is 
let this book show you wat a sustaining faith 
$1.00 


merely a belief to you, 


your college bookstore for all forthcoming Haddam House books. 
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